INDEX 


TO THE 


FIFTH VOLUME OF THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


AsBsENTEEIsM—the evil of, in Ireland, 
promoted by the union, 524. 

Absolute monarchies—their establish- 
ment, and jurisdiction over spiritual 
matters, encouraged and promoted by 
Luther, 145. 

Absolution—how conveyed to the peni- 
tent by the Catholic priest, 544. 

Adrian VI. pope—his character, 18. 

Albigenses—the war with, was the origin 
of the Inquisition, 74. 

Allen (Cardinal) assisted by Sixtus V in 
founding the English college at Douay, 
82. 

America—not peopled from the north of 
Asia only, but also from southern Asia, 
and probably from the South Sea 
Islands, 188. 

Animal magnetism—often studied out 
of a feeling of idle and dangerous cu- 
riosity, 416—ascribed by many to de- 
moniacal agency, 418— means em- 
ployed by the operator, and effects 
produced, 

Antwerp—wrested by the French from 
Holland, and restored to Belgium, 486. 

Apostolical succession—claimed by the 
Anglican church, 285. 

Aristocracy in France might have pre- 
vented the anarchy consequent upon 
their flight, had they, instead of forsak- 
ing the vessel of the state, steered her 
in the course of reform, 314— does not, 
strictly speaking, exist in France, ibid. 

Athenian captive—a tragedy by T. N. 
Talfourd, 225—displays many beau- 
ties, but is wanting in energy and depth 
of feeling, 229. 

Atahualpa—The last inca of Peru, pre- 
vious to the invasion of the Spaniards, 
slays all the members of the Imperial 
family, 212—consents to a conference 
with Pizarro, but meditates treachery, 
220—he is taken prisoner, 221—and 
put to death after a mock trial before a 
tribunal of Spaniards, 223. 


Augsburg, confession of, by the propa- 
gators of new opinions, 145—its repu- 
tation, ibid.—peace of, its principal ar- 
ticles, 148. 

Australasia—Catholic mission in, by Dr. 
Ullathorne, 274—his success in re- 
claiming some of the most criminal 
among the convicts, 275—wants of the 
mission, 276. 

Authority-——which is divided in America 
and England, is contracted andcentral- 
ized in France, 319. 


Banks and letters of exchange, origin of, 
in the middle ages, 28. 

Brazil—the savages of the interior for- 
merly feasted upon human flesh, 193 
—its regency proposes to the pope a 
person to fill the see of Rio Janeiro, 
240—the pope refuses to ratify the 
choice, ibid.—justified in so doing, by 
the avowed opinions of the party, ibid. 
—attempt to force the consent of the 
pope, 241—unbecoming and insulting 
note from the Brazilian minister to the 
Holy See of Sept. 1835, 342—is a copy 
of Lord Strangford’s note to the Sub- 
lime Porte of August 1823, ibid.—the 
pope refuses to accede to the nomi- 
nation, 244—appeal of the regency to 

the legislature for support is unsuc- 

cessful, by the 
saga body in Rome of the Bra- 
zilian minister’s note, 249—objec- 

tionable nomination to the see of Rio 

Janeiro withdrawn, 254. 

Belgium—high destinies reserved for her 
at a future time, 465—her annexation 
to Holland in 1814, 468—terms of this 
union, 469—consent how vbtained, 
470—fraudulent means resorted to b 
Holland, 471—partiality evinced in all 
public appointments, 473—the revolu- 
tion caused by the attempt to cha 
the religion and the language of ‘the 
people, 474—the signal given by the 
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revolution of July in Paris, 477—libe- 
rality of her present constitution, 478 
—-improvement in her resources and 
trade, 479—her choice of a new sove- 
reign, 480—prudent reserve of Leo- 
pold, 481—terms of treaty proposed in 

une 1831, 48l—accepts at the time 
the treaty of the 24 articles proposed 
by the conference in Oct. 1831, which 
were then rejected by Holland, 485— 
is justified in claiming a revisal of those 
terms at the present day, 486—her 

' grievances against Holland in a finan- 
cial point of view, 488—unprincipled 
claims of Holland, 493—they are re- 
jected by the London conference, 493 
—England and France bound to pro- 
tect her against Holland, 495. 

Bible—Hebrew text of the, printed for 
the first time, by order of pope Leo X., 
144—the Catholic falsely said to be 
forbidden its perusal, 537—countless 
editions published which have been au- 
thorised by the Catholic church, ibid.-- 
large portions read at all times by Ca- 
tholics, as forming part of the church 
service, 538. 

Borromeo, St. Charles—nephew to Pope 
Pius IV. 23—his irreproachable life, 
24. 

Brougham, Lord—the publication of his 
speeches,madeunder his sanction,441 — 
his character as a member of the senate, 
443—his powers of oratory, ibid.—his 
speech on the Canada bill, 446—his 
condemnation of Sir Francis Head’s 
conduct, as lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada, 447—his speech on the 
emancipation of negro apprentices, 448. 

Brown, Charles Armitage—merit of his 
work, on Shakespeare’s autobiographi- 
cal poems, 322. 

Bunsen, Chevalier—his plan of the Ro- 
man Forum, 7. 


Calendar, reformation of the, was rejected 
by England for two centuries, through 
religious hatred of the popes, 114. 

Canada bill—Lord Brougham’s speech 
in opposition to it, 446. 


Canals and inland navigation in Ireland—. 


their progressive improvement, 504. 

Canons ofthe Church are not in their na- 
ture unalterable, 293. 

Canonical institution —cases in which 
refused by the pope, 251. — 

Carlyle, Thomas—his history of the 
French revolution, 349—his religious 
belief, 350—his leaning towards pan- 
theism, 354—his inconsistencies, 355— 


his hasty censures of the Catholic re- 
ligion, 356—his imperfect study of it, 
858—his good qualities, 358—his gra- 
phic powers, 376. 

Catholic Church—at all periods of her 
greatest anxiety, religious orders have 
sprung up adapted to her wants, 26, 
—Its spiritual element isolated from 
any political connexion or dependence, 
87—has ever rewarded talent and vir- 
tue, unchecked by a regard for aristo- 
cratic pride and pretensions, 79—a dis- 
regard of its authority means that in- 
dependence of thought which gave rise 
to the most injurious and extravagant 
dreams, and worshipped them as di- 
vine, 111—falsely said to have checked 
the diffusion of knowledge, 144—acts 
of violence against it by the nobles and 
towns of Germany were encouraged by 
Luther, ibid.—its subjection to the su- 
preme pontiff is the only true security 
for its independence, 250—misrepre- 
sentation of its real doctrines, 541— 
attacks upon it, however pure may be 
the motives, always end in the per- 
version of truth, 544. 

Catholic religion—~its progress in Ger- 
many during the pontificate of Paul V. 
384—arrested by divisions amongst the 
Catholics, 35—prejudices of early 
education against its principles and 
practice, 52—malicious misrepresenta- 
tions of its tenets in school treatises, 
54—none can fairly discuss its truth 
who have been taught from children to 
revile it, 70—all sects hold together by 
the common bond of protesting against 
it, 71—is revived in Germany through 
the zeal displayed by the Jesuits, 150 
—its present state in France, 257—in 
Belgium, ibid.—in the Austrian domi- 
nions, 259—in Bavaria, ibid.—in Sax- 
ony, 260—in Electoral Hesse, ibid.— 
in Schwartzenburg, ibid.—in Switzer- 
land,261—in Greece, ibid.—in Sweden, 
262—in Prussian Poland, 263—in Rus- 
sia, 265—in the United States, 268— 
in Nova Scotia, 269—at Algiers, 270 
-—in Cochin-China, ibid.—its intro- 

’ duction and progress in England, 302— 
how vilified by those who lay claim to 
the most tolerant principles, 383—gross 
ignorance of its tenets, ibid.—how un- 
relentingly persecuted by the King of 
Holland, 472, 


Catholic faith, its vitality admitted by 


Napoleon, 357—is reviving in France 
at the present day, 375. 

oaths -- the Bishop of Exeter’s 
speech thereon, 459. 
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Catholics—their grounds for following a 
divinely authorized guide, 70—penal 
enactments still subsisting against 
them in the reign of George III. 390 
—Sir Walter Scott’s illiberal opini- 
ons respecting them, 391—should 
not, out ofa mistaken notion of libe- 
rality, suffer their Protestant and phi- 
losophical friends to batter down their 
outworks, 433. 

-—— bishop of Australasia, 277. 

institute of Great Britain—for- 
mation of, 280—resolutions adopted, 
ibid. —its design and objects, 281—ap- 
— by the Catholic bishops, 284, 

Celestial scenery—by T. Dick, 278. 

Centralization, in France—destroys all 
desire for local improvement, 319—its 
inconveniences for the frontier pro- 
vinces, 322 — materially advances 
equality, ibid.—its advantages, ibid.— 
gradation by which authority is dele- 
gated, 324— its utility annulled by the 
interference of the crown, ibid.—its ma- 
nifest disadvantages, ibid.—at variance 
with the principles of a monarchical 
party, 329. 

Charles’ V. (Emperor)—his successes in 
the Low Countries and Italy, 36. 

Charles Prince (afterwards Charles I.)— 
his projected marriage with a Princess 
of Spain, how broken off, 48. 

Church property—the emperor Ferdi- 
nand’s edict for its restitution, 165. 
Cicero—his definition of what an orator 

should be able to accomplish, 439. 

Clement VII. pope—his qualities, 19. 

VIII. pope—puts an end to the 
civil war in France, 33. 

Constance—council of, ended the schism 
caused by the removal of the Holy See 
to Avignon, 16. 

Colleges in Rome—established for the 
English and other nations, by Gregory 
XIII. 29. 

Commons, house of—rivalled and sur- 
passed by the House of Lords in the 
display of splendid talents, 440. 

Constitutions of Spain, Portugal and 
Greece—failure of the attempts made 
to found them on a simple and unde- 
veloped form of society, 318. 

Copernican system—we are mainly in- 

ebted for it to the pontiffs and digni- 
taries of Rome, 79. 

Copernicus—-sought the protection of, 
and was encouraged in his system by 
the pope, 82. 


Danton—his character as pourtrayed by 
Thomas Carlyle, 375. 


Denmark, king of—assumes the com- 
mand of the forces against the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, 162—is defeated by 
Tilly, 163—deposes the Archbishop of 
Bremen, and raises his own son to that 
see, ibid.— Wallenstein’s project for de- 
posin this sovereign, 164, 


Douay—English College at, founded by . 


en Allen, with the aid of Sixtus 
32. 


Dramatic representation appeals, in a 
great degree, to the imagination, 345 
Dublin Petition against the return of 

Liberal Members—attracts general at- 
tention, 125—questions raised, ibid. 
Review—vindication, by a portion 
of the Press, of the Catholic principles 
which it advocates, 384—-in its femarks 
upon Sir Walter Scott and his biogra- 
pher, it only aims at asserting the prin- 
ciples of universal toleration, and free- 
dom of conscience, 392—it would have 
defended the Dissenters, if similarly 

attacked, 393. 


Ecclesiastical reservation in a clause of 
the Augsburgh treaty of peace, one of 
the causes of the thirty years’ war, 148 

Education and Self-formation, treatise 
on, by Dr. Heinroth, 273 

Election Committees appointed to try the 
returns of the Irish members, 116— 
their object, and means at their com- 
mand, ibid. 

Elliotson, Dr.—his advocacy of mesmer- 
ism, 411. 

Emmerich, sister Ann Catherine—a reli- 
gious of a convent at Dulmen—her 
meditations upon the dolorous pas- 
sion of our Lord and Saviour, 407— 
her visions treated by some persons 
as cases of natural somnambulism, 411 
—cautious reserve and pious discretion 
of the compiler’s introduction to her 
meditations, 425—solemn recommen- 
dation of his bishop to publish them, 
426—brief account of her life, ibid.— 
her constant intercourse with the spi- 
ritual inhabitants of an invisible world, 
427—she is unconscious of enjoying 
this favour, ibid.—her special miracu- 
lous vision in early life, 428—unim- 
peachable evidence authenticating the 
fact, ibid.—providential means by which 
various circumstances of her life be- 
came known, 430—her most extatic 
state, ibid.—her death, 431. 

England joins the confederation against 
the Emperor Ferdinand, 161— the most 
aristocratic nation, and least central- 


ized government in Europe, 331 — 
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looks upon France as her natural ally 
in the war that may break out between 
absolutism and liberty, 465—her al- 
leged pecuniary sacrifices for Ireland, 
not founded in fact, 529. 

English Corporation Bill—Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s speech in opposition to it, 452 

_Episcopacy of a see, province, or king- 
dom—what will vitiate it, 290. 

Equality—understood in France as a re- 
moval of the distinctions between man 
and man, 310—materially advanced by 
destroying local influence, 322—forms 
the basis of the municipal government 
in its outward form, 326—its advocates 
have doomed to destruction all men 
and corporate bodies enjoying special 
favors and immunities, 328. 

Essays on Natural History, by Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 278. 

Estimates of costs of Railways are often 

a fallacious guide as to the probable 
mse, 512 

Established archbishops and 
bishops of, accused of being, by favor 
of the civil power, intruders into the 
sees of the British realms, 296—re- 
joinder that can be urged, 297—its 
refutation, 298—the bishops of this 
church not the successors of those who 
held the sees until the reformation, 
and are therefore illegitimate holders 
of the same, 305—placed itself in a 
state of schism at the reformation, 306 

Eucharist—-the power of consecrating it 
is constantly mixed up by Protestant 
writers with that of instructing and 
governing, 289. 

Excavations at Rome—to what extent 
carried on, 4—general view of them, as 
they at present exist, 6. 

Exeter, the bishop of (Dr. Philpotts)— 
-his character as a member of the se- 
nate, 459—his powers of oratory, ibid. 
his speech on the Catholic Oaths, ibid. 


Fanaticism displays itself in its hatred of 
all formulas, as much as in a blind pre- 
dilection for them, 356. 

Father Clement, a pretended Roman Ca- 
tholic story—its misrepresentations of 
Catholics, 585—its sophistical argu- 
ments, 536. 

Father Rowland, a Catholic tale of North 
America, 554. 

Ferdinand, Emperor of Germany—his 
claims over his competitors, 155—his 
reluctance to punish the revolters of 
Bohemia who fell into his hands, 156— 
his conduct and character misrepre- 
sented, 157—his severity provoked by 


the Protestants, 158 —his success 
alarms the ancient enemies of his 
house, 160—engages Wallenstein in 
his service, 162—consents to dismiss 
him at the demand of the electoral 
princes, supported by France, 168— 
removes Wallenstein from the com- 
mand of his army, 185—rapid success of 
his arms after Wallenstein’s death, 186. 

Fiction, works of—would be of great ad- 
vantage in attracting the minds and 
hearts of the young to the cause of the 
Catholic religion, 555. 

Finances of the Holy See—its difficulties 
removed by Sixtus V., 30. 

France—the natural ally of England in 
the war that may break out between 
absolutism and liberty, 465. 

French Revolution, Carlyle’s History of 
—its merits, 359—the seeds of that 
event were sown at the Protestant Re- 
formation, 360—its horrors, 369. 

people—their unbelief left them 
destitute of divine help, when ground 
down by their materialist rulers, 367. 

—~-— French and Italian Catholic Li- 
terature, 574. 


Galileo — misconceptions and mistate- 
ments of writers respecting him, 72— 
Disingenuousness of his biographer in 
regard to his condemnation, 76—his 
enthusiastic reception in Rome, 85— 
raises the mischievous and uncalled-for 
question of the consistency of scripture 
with his theory, 86—enters on a series 
of theological epistles, which formed the 
sole ground of his impeachment, 89— 
he is advised to confine himself to the 
system, without interfering with the 
scriptures, 90—second judicial inquiry, 
entered into at his own instancé, ibid. 
—equitable and temperate decision of 
the Inquisition, 92—he bears testimony 
to the liberality and kindness of the 
cardinals, 95—his improper conduct 
compels the pope to summon a congre- 
gation, and condemn his proposition, 
ibid.—lenity displayed toward him, 96 
—his extreme intemperance was the 
cause of his being silenced, 97—atten- 
tions paid by the papal court to his 
friends, 98 — the pope’s kindness to 
him, and his ingratitude, 99 evidence 
of his misconduct, 100—not till then 
was he made to feel the hand of power, 
105—his system condemned by the 
pope as rash, not as heretical, 107— 
sense in which it was styled in the sen- 
tence a heresy, 108. 

Geography, class book of—compiled for 


INDEX. 


the use of King’s College school—its 
account of the Reformation, 57—its 
malignancy and falsehoods, 58—its evil 
tendency, 60—its calumnious imputa- 
tions against popes, 61. 

Germany, Emperors of—their opposition 
to the popes in the 16th century, 142. 

Geraldine—a novel, written by a late con- 
vert to the Roman Catholic religion, 
534—calculated for a sincere inquirer 
after truth, 546—her pursuit after the 
truth from book to book, previously to 
embracing the Catholic religion, 548. 

Gibbon—his insincerity as an historian, 
65. 

Gregory XIII. Pope—his edifying con- 
duct, 29—he favors the Jesuits, and 
establishes colleges in Rome for the 
English, and other nations, 29. 

Gregory the Great, Pope—slanders and 
calumnies directed against him, as the 

- alleged destroyer of the Palatine li- 
brary, 64—refutation of the charge, 65. 

Grey, Earl—as a member of the senate, 
456—his powers of oratory, ibid.— 
address to the House of Lords, on re- 
signing office, 458. 

Gunpowder PJot—a scheme falsely as- 
cribed to the Roman Catholics, 56— 
proved to have been undertaken in de- 
fiance of the remonstrances of Catholic 
priests, 57. 

Gustavus Adolphus—his victories, 37— 
lands in Germany with an army, 168 
—his character, ibid. —his violence 
towards independent — 172—is 
killed at the battle of Lutzen, 176—his 
Pog a great blessing to Germany, 


Hall, Capt. Basil—his notice of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott at home in 1824, 401. 
History, Catechism of English, by Pin- 


nock—its misrepresentations, 55. 
Holland — ill effects of yielding to her 
demands, 464—her king detested in 
Luxemburg and Limburg, 466—her 
rights to the disputed territory consi- 
dered, 467—her national debt, how 
dealt with by the king in 1814, 468— 
her preponderance over Belgium, in 
the union between the two countries, 
470 —the king’s persecution of the Ca- 
tholic religion, 472—terms of treaty 
roposed in June, 1831, 481—resumes 
hostilities, 484—rejects the treaty of 
the 24 articles, 485—hopes indulged in 
by the king to the prejudice of Bel- 
gium, 487—he had become the prin- 
cipal capitalist in his kingdom, 489— 


particulars of his financial operations, 
ibid.—official statement of the public 
debt in 1829, 492—unprincipled claims 
set up against Belgium, 493—they are 
rejected by the conference, ibid. 


Images—degree of respect paid to them 
by Catholics, 543. te 

Immortality of the soul—believed in by 
the ancient Peruvians, 214. 

Innocent X, Pope—Ranke’s refutation of 
charges against him, 50. p 
Inca—title borne by the rulers of Peru, 

198. 

Inheritance—the law of, in France, has 
not promoted the welfare of individuals 
or of the country, 311— illustration of 
this subject by the history of a private 
family, 312. 

Inquisition, established in Rome in 1542, 
27—principles laid down for the guid- 
ance of this tribunal, 27— groundless 
charges respecting it, 45—originated 
in the war with the Albigenses, 74— 
none attribute to it the privilege of 
infallibility, 76—the Council of Trent 
has taught us not to place implicit re- 
liance on its awards, 79—its equitable 
and temperate decisions in the case of 
Galileo, 92. 

Intimidation at Irish elections—when the 
time arrived for preferring these 
charges, they were dropped, 131. 

Invisible world—the belief in its existence 
has been at all times a prominent fea- 
ture of humanity, 408—nature of our 
relations with it, ibid.—its glories ma- 
nifested, however imperfectly, through 
the visible world, ibid.—instances in 
which our Saviour opened its wonders 
to our view, 409—phenomena which 
accompany its private revelations, 410 
—it is, like the visible world, the scene 
of conflict between the good and the 
evil principle, 422—sister Emmerich’s 
constant intercourse with its spiritual 
inhabitants, 427—she is unconscious 
of enjoying this favour, ibid. 

Invisible things—our corrupt nature be- 
holds them by the special interposition 
of supernatural power, 410. ; 

Ireland—opinions of Sir Walter Scott 
respecting it, 395—its confidence in 
the present administration well founded, 
397—the good intentions .of its rulers 
defeated by the House of Lords, ibid. 
— proposed general system of railways, 
496—population, 497—districts the 
most populous enjoy most comforts, 
ibid.—improvements created oy resi- 
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dent proprietors, ibid.—condition of the 
Roman Catholics in certain districts, 
498—revenue in a great measure de- 
rived from taxes on whiskey and tobacco, 
500—the country can only be improved 
by reclaiming a large portion of the 
people from habits of drinking, ébid.— 
increase of its imports and exports, of 
its revenue, and of its population in 
late years, 501—condition of the people 
not improved, 502—utility of public 
works, 503—M., Dupin’s opinion of its 
former senators, 508 — prejudices of 
England, and unfounded impressions 
entertained respecting the connexion 
between the two countries, 518—proofs 
of its misgovernment by England, 519 
—avowed discouragement of every 
branch of her trade which interfered 
with that of England, 520—gratuitous 
injuries done to her, 523—futility of 
the pretended relaxation of the com- 
mercial policy of England in her re- 
gard, 524—the pecuniary assistance 
claimed for her is no more than a debt 
due from England, 531. 


Irish people—tbeir constancy to the true 


faith in the midst of trouble and perse- 
cution, a contrast with the conduct of 
the French people, 367—Sir W. Scott’s 
reluctant admiration of the Irish, 398 
—the many evils under which a por- 
tion of them labour are the fruit of 
their own improvidence, 499—their ig- 
norance of the financial affairs of their 
country, 530. 


Italian Catholic Literature, 582. 
James I—his alleged good intentions to- 


wards Catholics, 47—his opinions re- 
specting the Catholic religion, ibid. 


Jesuits—rise and progress of—objects of 


the society, 26— favoured by Pope 
Gregory XVII, 29— injustice of the 
charge against them of having urged to 
measures of severity against Galileo, 
101 —their zeal revived the Catholic 
religion in Germany, 150—are perse- 
cuted by the Protestants, ibid.—rein- 
stated in South America, 236—a society 
in the highest degree beneficial to man- 
kind, 387—calumnies heaped upon 
them, 588—their vindication, 539. 


Julius III, Pope—endeavours to restore 


peace to Italy, 21—proclaimed his re- 
solution to adhere to the principle of 
not mixing in political differences, 44. 


Kepler—the chair of astronomy at Bo- 


logna offered to him by the Pope, 97. 


Knowledge, diffusion of—falsely said to 
have been checked by the Catholic 
Church, 144, 

Knowles, J. S.—his comedy of Woman’s 
Wit, or Love’s Disguises, 225. 


Lansdowne, the Marquis of—his character 
as a member of the senate, 460—his 
powers of oratory, ibid. 

Learning—revival of in Italy at the end 
of the 14th century, 17. 

Leo X, Pope—his character and political 
system, 18—was the first to cause the 
Hebrew text of the Bible to be printed, 
144, 

Letters‘of exchange and banks—origin of 
in the middle ages, 28. 

Lepanto—victory of, the result of the 
Pope’s exertions in the cause of Chris- 
tendom against the Turks, 25. 

Liberty in France, more restricted than 
during the proudest days of the old 
monarchy, 316. 

Literature, English —anti-catholic by pre- 
scription, 52. 

Loans raised by the Popes—how rendered 
necessary, 28. 

Lockhart, J. G. Fsq.—his Memoirs of the 
Life of Sir Walter Scott creditable to 
his judgment and literary taste, 377— 
he coincides with Sir Walter’s illiberal 
opinions respecting Catholics, 392— 
his frivolous account of him as a boy, 
401—he has preferred the gratification 
of partizan hatred to conciliating all 
suffrages in Sir Walter Scott’s favour, 


407. 

Lords, the House of—rivals and surpasses 
the House of Commons in the display 
of splendid talents, 440. 

Luther, Martin—his grounds of attack 
against the Catholic Church, 143— 
encouraged the acts of violence of the 
nobles and towns of Germany, 144— 
and the establishment of absolute mo- 
narchies, and their jurisdiction over 
spiritual matters, 145, 

Luxembourg--its cession to Holland would 
expose a part of the French territory, 
465— propriety of its annexation to 
Belgium, 484. 

Lyndhurst, Lord—his character as a mem- 
ber of the senate, 451—his powers of 
oratory, ibid.—his speech on the Eng- 
lish Corporation Bill, 452—he arraigns 
at the close of the session of 1836 the 
conduct pursued by ministers, 453. 


Manco Capac—the first inca of Peru— 
means which he employed to rescue the 
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Peruvians from barbarism, 195—con- 

. jectures respecting him, ibid.—he es- 
tablished colonies, and enacted wise 
laws, 196. 

Mansfeld, Count Ernest of — revolts 
against the Emperor Ferdinand, 158— 
fails in his attempt, and disbands his 
troops, 159—raises an army in Eng- 
land, 161—is defeated by Wallenstein, 
163—his death, ibid. 

Materialism in France at the period of 
the revolution, and its influence on that 
event, 362. 

Mayo, Mr.—his advocacy of mesmerism, 
412—nothing is too extravagant for his 
credulity, ibid.—arguments on which 
he grounds his belief, 414. 

Meditations upon the dolorous passion 
of our Lord and Saviour, by sister Em- 
merich, a religious of a convent at 
Dulmen, 407 — spirit in which they 
should be read, 434. 

Melbourne, Lord—his character as a 
member of the senate, 442—his for- 
cible reply to Lord Brougham’s taunts 
on the subject of the Canada Bill, 443, 

Mesmerism—its delusive pretensions as a 
science, 411—considerations into which 
the question resolves itself, ibid.—every 
thing credible in the accounts of its 
advocates is matter of common experi- 
ence from natural causes, and every 
thing incredible is the result of decep- 
tion, 413—experiments tried, and their 
failure, ibid. 

Mexico—origin of its inhabitants, 188— 
its language different from the Peru- 
vian, 189. 

Middle classes in France—their ascend- 
ancy over the ruins of the aristocracy, 
how established, 314. 

Mirabeau—his character as pourtrayed 
by Thomas Carlyle, 371. 

Miracles, duly authenticated, are the 
basis upon which the Church forms 
her judgment when she yearly adds to 
the list of canonized saints, 422. 

Miraculous phenomena rejected by the 
sceptical spirit of the age, 422. 

Miscellaneous intelligence, 556. 

Mission in Australasia, 274—conversions 
effected among the worst of convicts, 
275. 

Missionary societies—hail the separation 
of South America from the mother 
country, as producing a new market for 
their tracts, 235—are powerfully and 
successfully opposed by the clergy of 
that country, 237. 

Monastic life—the delights of it cannot 


be comprehended by the worldly-mind- 
ed, 545. 


Montalembert, the Count de—the leader 
of true liberalism, and foremost amongst 
the zealous defenders of the Catholic 
faith, 375. 

Municipal government in France — its 
privileges too restricted to give the rural 
population an interest in local politics, 
321—its advantages, ibid.—its compo- 
sition, how formed, 325— outwardly 
based on principles of equality, 326. 


National debts--system of, first introduced 
by the Popes, 28. 

National education in Ireland—the bishop 
of Norwich’s speech in advocacy of the 
system, 462, 

Negro apprentices—Lord Brougham’s 
advocating their emancipation, 

4 

New Zealand—chiefs of, sent by their 
countrymen to the Catholic Bishop at 
Sydney for instruction, 277. 

Nicea, Council of—allowed the validity 
of the imposition of hands on the part 
of a deposed bishop, but denied juris- 
diction to such as thus received it, 269. 

Norwich, Bishop of, (Dr. Stanley)—his 
character as a member of the senate, 
461—his powers of oratory, ibid.—his 
speech in advocacy of the system of 
national education in Ireland, 462. 

Nuncios of the Pope—their honourable 
conduct at the Council of Trent, 42. 

Nun, the, a novel—its gross misrepre- 
sentation of Catholic belief and prac- 
tice, 542, 


Orange, the Prince of—under what cir- 
cumstances raised to the throne of 
Holland in 1814, 467, 

Orator, an—mental faculties requisite for, 
437 —Cicero’s definition of what he 
should be able to accomplish, 439. 

Oratory—can only find place in an ad- 
vanced state of civilization, 438—its 
degeneracy in England of late years, 
ibid.—to what cause this may be attri- 
buted, 439. 

Ordination and jurisdiction—distinction 
between, 288. 

Owenites—advocate the principle of giv- 
ing a share in the land to the whole 
community, 326. 

Oxenstiern, Swedish Chancellor—frus- 
trates the hopes of peace in Germany, 
177 — concludes an alliance between 
the Protestant states and Sweden, 178 
—his acuteness of mind, 179, 
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Pantheists—their favourite doctrine is 
the law of progression and mutability, 
351—man, according to this doctrine, 
is capable of an advancing perfection 
_ earth, ibid.—its pernicious effects, 


Papal instructions respecting. the mar- 
riage of Prince Charles of England 
with a Spanish princess, 49 

Patriarchal jurisdiction — usage deter- 
mines it with a force equal to that of 
canons, 296. 

Paul III, Pope—his policy, 21—brings 
about the opening of the Council of 
Trent, 21. 

Paul IV, Pope—his firmness of character 
and zeal, 22—concludes peace with the 
Spanish general at the gates of Rome, 
23, 


Paul V, Pope—principles which guided 
him in his endeavours to recover the 
ancient rights of the Church, 33—reli- 
gious orders founded during his Ponti- 
ficate, 34. 

Peerage in France—no longer heredi- 

,314—is now a mere instrument of 
the Crown, 315—how dissimilar from 
that of England, ibid. 

Peru—origin of its inhabitants, 188—its 
language different from the Mexican, 
189—its state before the Spanish inva- 
sion, ibid.—the people formerly sacri- 
ficed human victims, 190 —other mon- 
strous atrocities to which they were 
addicted, 191—reclaimed from barba- 
rism by the incas, 194—tradition re- 
specting the means adopted, 195— 
Manco Capac, the first inva, 196—his 
successors, 200—Atahualpa, the last 
inca, puts to death all the members of 
the imperial family, 211—the Spani- 
ards, under Pizarro, invade the coun- 
try, 212—religion of the incas, ibid.— 
political institutions, 215—sciences, 
ibid.—Pizarro’s rapacity and cruelties, 
224—efforts of the Church to protect 
the Peruvians, and consequent im- 
provement in their condition, 224. 

Petitions against Irish Liberal members 
by the contributors to the Spottiswoode 
fund, abandoned in many instances, 
122—moral effect of their result, 141 

Philosophers of the present day ascribe to 
some unknown law of nature, things 
which are physically impossible, 410. 

Christian, pretend not to draw an 

exact line of demarcation between na- 

tural and supernatural causes, the 

Church alone having a right to deter- 

mine them, 410. 


Pinnock’s Catechisms, a familiar epitome 
of grammar, history, science, and reli- 
gion, 55. 

Pirate, the, a romance, by Sir Walter 
Scott—its fine descriptions and scenes, 
399. 

Pius IV, Pope—his conciliatory disposi- 
tion, 23—brings the Council of Trent 
to a conclusion, ibid. 

Pius V, Pope—his zeal in reforming the 
Papal Court, 24—his severity towards 
non-resident bishops, 25—restores the 
ancient discipline of convents, ibid.— 
induces the Italian states and King of 
Spain to join in an expedition against 
the Turks, which ended in the victory 
of Lepanto, ibid. 

Pisarro invades Peru, 212—his first ex- 
pedition fruitless, 216—he perseveres, 
ibid.—founds his hopes of success on 
the civil war between the contending 
incas, 217—he advances to meet the 
forces of the inca Atahualpa, and in- 
vites him to a conference, 218—he 
attacks the inca, and takes him pri- 
soner; brings him to trial before a 
tribunal of Spaniards, and puts him to 
death, 223 — cruelties exercised to- 
wards the Peruvians, 224—efforts of 
the Church to protect them, and con- 
sequent improvement in their condi- 
tions, ibid. 

Poland, Catholics of, persecuted by the 
Russian government, 266. 

Popes, history of the, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, by Ranke, 14— 
the period of it, since the Protestant 
Reformation, little understood, ibid.— 
acknowledged, in the first centuries of 
the middles ages, to be the common 
father of all Christendom, ibid.—sub- 
sequent opposition of the emperors of 
Germany, ibid.—salutary use made by 
them of their temporal power, 16— 
cause of the spiritual opposition to 
them, which was followed Ly Luther’s 
Reformation, 18—position assumed by 
their temporal power under Pius 1V 
and V, 27—introduce the system of na- 
tional debts, 28—loans raised by them, 
how rendered necessary, ibid.—neces- 
sity of their exercising temporal power 
to insure the free exercise of the spiri- 
tual power, 38—their virtue and piety 
candidly acknowledged by Ranke, 51 
—their encouragement of learning, 
arts, and sciences, 101—their right to 
give canonical institution is powerfully 
asserted by the clergy of South Ame- 
rica, 237—differences with Brazil, 240 
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—<dignified conduct of the Holy See, 
ibid.—proofs that they exercised patri- 
archal rights over the West, England 
included, 300—hatred of, rather than a 
love of God, is the real test of sanctity 
for a young aspirant to preferment in 
the state Church, 385. 

Pontifical decrees—when binding upon 
Catholics, 75. ° 

Posen, Archbishop of—his zeal in de- 
fence of the Catholic religion, 264. 

Powell, professor—his history of philoso- 

' phy, his incompetency or want of can- 
dour as an historian, 83. 

Primogeniture, every institution of, has 
been rooted out of the civil code of 
France, 311. 

Propagation of the Faith, annals of the 
Society for, established at Lyons, pub- 
lished statement shewing the sums re- 
ceived in 1836, and their distribution, 
270—the Pope’s encouragement of the 
society, 273. 

Property—rights of succession to, ren- 
dered uniform in France, 310-—its se- 
curity is the basis of all national 
greatness, 327. 

Protestantism, progress of, arrested by 
Pope Sixtus V, 3l—in its days were 
sown the seeds of the French Revolu- 
tion, 360. 

Protestant writers— how inconsistent 
their writings against the Catholic re- 
ligion, with their assertion of the right 
of private judgment, 61. 

Protestants cannot consistently confine 
their inquiry to the general question of 
authority, but must explore each doc- 
trine, 71—persecute the Jesuits in 
Germany, 150—march against Vienna, 
154—are forced to raise the siege, ibid. 

Prussian Poland, Catholics of, perse- 
cuted by the Prussian government, 


Public works, utility of, in Ireland, 503 
.-cannot fail to produce an annual 
increase of revenue, 531. 


Quito, kingdom of,- subdued by the Inca 
of Peru, 206. 


Railways, general system of, for Ireland, 
496..opposition to the plan, and ca- 
lumnious charges against the commis- 
sioners, 506.. refutation of those 
charges, 507. .effects of the intended 
southern line on the intercourse with 
America, 513..extent of public aid 
that might be afforded, 515,.system 
pursued in Belgium, 517. 


Ranke, Leopold..his History of the 
Popes in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 14..principles which have 
guided him, 37..he might have ex- 
plained apparent acts of inconsistency, 
had he attended to the Pope’s spiritual 

ition, 40. .his inaccuracies respect- 
ing Sixtus V proved from his own 
work, 41..other defects, ibid...has 
written a series of sketches rather than 
a history, 44.. instances of unfairness, 
45..style of his work, 49..incorrect 
allusions to Roman antiquities, ibid... 
his reputation, 49..charges against 
Sixtus V and Innocent X, 50..admits 
the piety and virtue of the Popes, 51. 

Ratisbon, Diet of, 167. - 

Recollections of a Convert, 277. 

Reformation. .cause of the spiritual op- 
position to the Popes, which led to it, 
18..act of, as given in a class book of 
geography for the use of King’s Col- 
lege School, 57-+not caused by the . 
publication of indulgences, or the oc- 
casional abuse of this practice, 143-+ 
its doctrines were gaining ground in 
Catholic Germany previous to the 
Thirty Years’ War, 149, 

—— Society, satirical account of one of 
its meetings, 549, 

Reformed Churches. .disgust excited by 
their history in the time of JamesI, 115. 

Religious orders. .sprung up at periods of 
anxiety to the Catholic Church, 26.. . 
reinstated in South America, 236.. 
enumeration of, in Belgium, 257.. 
their suppression in Russia, 265 

Resurrection of the body believed in by 
the ancient Peruvians, 214, 

Revelations, private. .what is implied by 
the approbation given by the Church 
to the publication of them, 422. . tests 
applied to the case of St. Bridget, 423 
- objections refuted, ibid. 

Revolution of July 1830..has retained 
the former social and political position 
of France, 329. .policy of the French 
ministers since that event, ibid... their 
present conduct inconsistent with for- 
mer professions, 330. 

Revolutionary movements in England 
and in France. - marked distinction be- 
tween them, 315. 

Richelieu, Cardinal--his policy, 35. 

Roman Forum, description of, 1-+ present 
system, and opinions respecting it, 2- - 
Chevalier Bunsen’s plan, 7..dimen- 
sions, 8--buildings and principal mo- 
numents, 9..those ascertained are few 
in proportion with others which afford 
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matter for endless contests and theories, 
10--tabular view, 13..in what spirit 
should its ruins be contemplated, 14. 

Rome, capture of, by the imperial troops, 
during the pontificate of Clement VII, 
20..peace concluded with the Spanish 
general by Paul IV, 23. .improvements 
made by Sixtus V, 31. 

— the Church of, may at one time sig- 
nify the see of that city, at another the 
universal Church in communion with 
it, 75..Professor Whewell’s attempts 
to accuse it of producing mental servi- 
lity in science, 110..its encourage- 
ment of science and learning, 111. 

Russia..intolerance of its government 
towards the Catholic Church, 265. 


Sardica, Council of, deposed Gregory 
from the See of Alexandria, 307. 

Saxony, Electorate of, conferred by the 
Emperor on Duke Maurice ; insincerity 

_ of the latter, 147, 

Schmalkald Confederation, 145-- arose 
from political rather than religious 
grounds, 147. 

Scott (Sir W.) memoirs of his life, 377.. 
his ambition to be the founder of a clan 
bearing his name, 379. . when visited by 
misfortune endeavours to retrieve his 
losses, 380. .his religious feelings, 382. . 
his uncharitableness towards Catholics, 
387..in politics he professed steady 
Tory principles, 393..his opinions re- 
specting Ireland, 395. . Autobiographi- 
cal fragment composed by him in 1808, 
398. .his voyage with the Commission- 
ers of Scottish Lighthouses in 1814, 
399--his descriptions in The Pirate, 
ibid.--his store of anecdotes, 402-- 
his description of the delights of a 
planter, ibid... excellence of private 
character, 403. . evidence of the tender- 
ness of his early domestic feelings, ibid. . 
leaves England in 1831, 405. . reception 
given to him in foreign countries, ibid. 
..description of his last moments, 406. 

Somnambulism, a word derived from the 
French, substituted for that of animal 
magnetism, 415-- acts performed by 
persons in this state, ibid- - possibility 
of arriving at a satisfactory physical 
solution of it, ibid. .cases of the predic- 
tion of future events under its influence, 
419--the only reasonable hypothesis is 
the intervention of evil spirits, 421. 

Shakespeare (Wm.) injury done to him by 
many of his commentators, 331..his 


alleged indigence in early life disproved, |_ 


333. poems, 336. .he was prevented 


by accident from being the publisher 
of his own works, 341. .evidence of his 
ied been in affluent circumstances, 


SixtusV. (Pope) elevated to the Papal chair 
at a critical period, 29--his talents, 
ibid.--succeeds in removing financial 
difficulties, 30--his improvements in 
Rome, 31--arrests the progress of Pro- 
testantism, ibid...his admirable con- 
duct respecting Henry IV and the Pro- 
testant sovereigns, 41 -- refutation of 
charges against him, 50. 

South America advised to assert its eccle- 
siastical freedom, 236... adheres to 
sound religious principles and its duty 
to the Holy See, ibid. 

Spottiswoode Fund, 116--list of returns 
against which petitions were presented, 
120. - peculiarities connected withthem, 
ibid. .calumnies heaped on the liberal 
party, 122. 

Steam navigation to America, inquiry into 
its practicability, 514. 

State, interference of the, in religious mat- 
ters, always injurious to the cause of 
religion, 251. 

Surveyors having no practical knowledge 
of husbandry incompetent to decide on 
the value of lands, 124. 


Talfourd, T. N...his tragedy of the Athe- 
nian Captive, 225. 

Taxation in [reland..efforts made to as- 
similate it to the taxation in England, 

Tracts for the Times--+a work written by 
Protestant divines, with a view to re- 
vive in the Anglican Church a love of 
ancient principles and practice, 285.. 
endeavours to vindicate the English 
Church from the accusation of schism, 
by quoting a decree of the Council of 
Ephesus securing the liberties of the 
Church of Cyprus, 291..false asser- 
tions upon which the argument is based, 
292. 


Tradition. .the authority of, 68. 

Transubstantiation. .letter by the Rev. J. 
Fletcher, 278. 

Trent.«Council of .. brought about by 
Pope Paul III, 21..concluded by Pope 
Pius IV, 23-+its canons, 27..its re- 
moval to Bologna, 39- - honourable con- 
duct of the Papal nuncios, 42--Pro- 
testant States invited to send deputies 
to it, but refuse, 147. 

Theological reasonings..men of science 
should keep aloof from them, leaving 
them to the religious world, 112. 
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Thirty Years’ War..its origin, 34-+its 
signal given by the revolt of the Pro- 
testant States of Bohemia, ibid. 

Tilly, Baron de, 155..character vindi- 
cated by Protestant historians, 156.. 
successes against Protestant Princes, 
159--defeats the King of Denmark, 
163. -takes Magdeburg by assault, 170 
++is defeated by Gustavus Adolphus, 
173..his death, 175. 

Tory Committees calculated upon for 
annulling the returns of many of the 
Liberal Irish members, 116..cases in 
which they succeeded, 118. .instances 
of their judicial decisions, 132. . charges 
of bribery found to be gross fabrica- 
tions, 139. 


Vega, Garcilasso de la, 189. .endeavours 
to justify the natives from the heavy 
charges of the Spaniards, ibid. . his 
account of early Peruvian history, 190. 

Visible world-+called into being to mani- 
fest, however imperfectly, the glories 
of the invisible world, 408. 

objects. . their insufficiency to satisfy 
the vast desires of our race, 417. 

Visions. .generally shrouded in mystery, 

409 


Vision of the agony of our blessed Saviour 
in the Garden of Gethsemani, 434. 


Ulster--its advantages over other parts 
of Ireland, 499. 

Union between England and Jreland.. 
not sought for by the Irish, 524--the 
evil of absenteeism promoted by it, ibid. 
. means resorted to for effecting it, 525 
++has made Ireland share in the pay- 


ment of the English debt, 526--has 
removed the inequality between the 
debts of both countries to the prejudice 
of Ireland, 527. 

Université Catholique for 1838, 278-583 
-+& monument of faith, learning, and 
human progress, 376. 


Wallenstein: -his removal from the com- 
mand of the emperor’s army, 37..his 
early life, 162--enters the service of 
Austria, ibid.--defeats Mansfeld, 163 
.-is created Duke of Mecklenburg, 164 
.-his dismissal demanded, 167..re- 
called by the emperor, 174. .again raises 
an army, 175..conditions required by 
him, ibid.. .his success against. the ene- 
my, ibid.. .is defeated at Lutzen by the 
Swedes, commanded by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who is killed, 176..aspires to 
become independent, 178. .his suspici- 
ous inactivity, 180- rejoices at the suc- 
cess of the emperor’s enemies, 182. .he 
is removed by the emperor from his 
185. .is killed by an officer, 

6. 

Wellington, the Duke of..his character 
and influence as a member of the 
senate, 442, 

Whewell, Professor. .his sequel to Coper- 
nicus, 109..he attempts to accuse 
Church of Rome of producing mental 
servility in science, }10. 

Woman’s Wit, or Love’s Disguises..a 
comedy, 225. 


Zetland. .description of, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of the Pirate, 400. 
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